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by Mikhail SENIN 

from the magazine SOVIETSKY EKRAN (Soviet Screen) 


Soviet-Italian film of Nobile Expedition 



People of 14 nationalities took 
part in the rescue of Umberto No¬ 
bile’s expedition, stranded in the Arc¬ 
tic ice in the summer of 1928. 

Day and night, people all over the 
world sat listening for radio signals 

a message was Nikolai Schmidt, a 
17-year-old self-taught radio ham 
living in ( a remote village near 
Archangel. He sent off a telegram to 
Moscow, and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s commission for the rescue of 
the Nobile expedition despatched the 

^Nine members of the crew of the 
airship Italia, which had met with 
disaster, remained alive. On an ice¬ 
floe 60 sea miles from Spitzbergen, 
they awaited rescue in a gondola 
covered with red canvas—the colour 
of life and hope. 

The Soviet-Italian film “ The Red 




court, but rather a symbolic court, a 
court of history, of conscience, of the 
audience. Members of the expedition 
speak before the judge, played by 
British actor Paul Scofield, and each 
one’s story merges into a flashback 
to the actual event. 

The impression of reality is height¬ 
ened by the use of a great deal of 
documentary material—contempor¬ 
ary photographs, maps, portraits of 
expedition members, shots from Ital¬ 
ian, German and Soviet newsreels. 

style chosen by the makers of the 
film, in particular on Leonid Kalash¬ 
nikov, the cameraman. The style is a 


the romantic, of realism and emotion. 

in this film. Nobile himself is played 
by the British actor Peter Finch, and 
Lundberg, the Swedish flier who 






















HAPPY LANDINGS FOR MOON ORBITERS A.^DMITRIE' 

from PRA VDA 
















Once the probe was on its path 
towards the moon, its trajectory was 
measured and found to be very close 
to the pre-set trajectory. Telemetered 
information also confirmed that all 

aboard the spacecraft were function¬ 
ing normally. 


After the trajectory data hadbeen 

ensure that the craft would go into 
moon orbit at a predetermined 
distance from the moon, and that the 
probe would return to a designated 
area on earth. The ground control 
centre transmitted the information re¬ 
quired for the flight adjustment, but 
before these corrections were made, 
corresponding orientation adjust¬ 
ments were carried out. The probe 
was given the angular velocity re¬ 
quired to enable it to seek the sun by 
means of an optical sensor. Then it 


earth and land in a designated area 
without being affected by excessive ' 
gravitational force. Both the angle of 

predetermined data. 

To ensure that braking takes plaae 

must be made to approach the earth 
at a very acute angle—almost 
tangentially—so that the flight 
trajectory crosses only the upper at¬ 
mospheric layers while braking takes 
place. Contact with the atmosphere 

entry speed of approximately 11 
km /sec. within a relatively short 
period. Then, at an altitude of about 
seven kilometres, when the velocity 
has dropped to something like 200 



and train the appropriate sensor on 
it. 

These manoeuvres completed, 
Zond-5 orbited the moon. During 
this phase certain research work was 
carried out, measurements were 
taken and the equipment aboard the 
craft was checked. Then the space¬ 
craft swung on to its home trajec¬ 
tory. A further trajectory correction 

ensure that the probe re-entered the 
earth’s atmosphere at a predeter¬ 
mined angle. During all these opera¬ 
tions the speed of the craft varied 
by no more than 0.005 per cent. 


To land a spacecraft in a de¬ 
signated area, the perigee must be 
maintained with exceptional accura¬ 
cy. If the perigee is higher than that 
intended, the craft will cross the 
more rarefied atmospheric layers and 
the braking force will be lower than it 
should be. If the perigee is too low. 



force and consequent overheating. 

The optimum re-entry angles are 
five to six degrees to the local hori- 

km. Under these conditions, the des¬ 
cent in ballistic trajectory will result 
in braking overloads of not more 

If the angle of entry is increased 
by one degree, the size of the over- 

which may destroy the spacecraft. 
On the other hand, if the angle of 
entry is reduced by one degree, the 
craft may miss the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere and travel back into space; 
then only the earth’s force of attrac- 

It would have to describe many 
ellipses before the terrestrial pull 
would bring it through atmospheric 
layers sufficiently dense to slow it 
down enough for landing. 


the chance of ar 


temperature to leap to 13,000°C. 

Temperatures of only 7,000 to 
8,000 degrees C are all that earth¬ 
orbiting spacecraft have to contend 
with when they re-enter the atmo- 

Effective protection against high 
temperatures is therefore vital. It can 
be provided by selecting an approp¬ 
riate shape for the craft and provid- 


The shape of Zond-5, determined 
by theoretical and experimental 
means, was a complicated scientific 
and technical task. The formula for 
the insulating envelope is very com- 


would be slim. 


predetermined 
that its approa< 


a spacecraft in a 

o the earth’s atmo- 
vithin very precise 


The pre-set width of Zond-5’s “en¬ 
try corridor” was only 10-13 km, 
infinitesimally small compared with 
the 385,000 km the probe had 
travelled tojthemoon. 


The tremendous shock wave en¬ 
countered by spacecraft passing 
through the dense atmospheric layers 


phases of the Zond-5 project were 
quired aerodynamic braking having 

tem came into operation and the 
probe made a successful predeter- 

area in the Indian Ocean after a 
seven-day trip around the moon. 

APOGEE: Point in orbit farthest 
from earth. 

PERIGEE: Point in orbit nearest 
to earth. 

One metre = about 39 inches. 

One kilometre about 3,280 ft. 







SPOTLIGHT A 


by Vladimir Pozner 


AMERICA 1969-1972. CERTAIN PREDICTIONS IN 
CONNECTION WITH RICHARD NIXON’S BEING SWORN 
IN AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


r PHE APPEARANCE of this 
A issue of SPUTNIK will coincide 
with a major event: on January 20 
Richard Milhous Nixon will take 
the oath that will make him the 37th 
President of the United States of 
America. This event—or, rather, its 
consequences—are a centre of 
general interest; the U.S. plays a 

has immense power: clearly, the 
advent of a new Administration is a 
subject for general concern. 

Many people, from the most 
naive dilettante to professional 
politicians, are trying to guess what 
may be expected from the United 
States in the years to come. I am no 
exception. But before making any 


predictions, I would like to touch on 
the results of the 1968 presidential 
elections, since these results will, to 
a great extent, affect both the foreign 
qnd domestic policy of the Nixon 
Administration. 

Minus 49,500,000 
Six weeks before November 
1968, a Harris survey furnished the 
figures for what might be called the 
phenomenon of the frustrated voter. 
Thus, 57 per cent of those polled 
said they would prefer someone 
other than Nixon, Humphrey or 
Wallace as President; only 49 per 
cent felt that they were being offered 
a “fair choice” in candidates, and 46 
per cent professed themselves 


“disappointed” by the selection 
before them. 

Out of 121.5 million Americans 
old enough to vote, 74 million were 
expected to exercise their right. In 
reality even less voted—some 72 
million. 

As we know, Nixon received 
43.5 per cent of the votes cast. But 
what about those who abstained 
from voting, those who found none of 
the candidates suitable? If one takes 


so would be wrong, for these are 
living active people who will certainly 
react to policies of the new Admin¬ 
istration—it becomes evident that 
Nixon received about 26 per cent of 
the total possible vote. 

Humphrey received some 25 * 
per cent, Wallace, 8 per cent. 

The majority of American jouma- 



deeply disillusioned with Old Politics, 
they had no appetite for radical 
solutions—hence the choice of 


Chicago reflected in a rough way 
the popular mood. Some even said 
that Barry Goldwater had made his 
bid for the Presidency four years 
too early because the American 
electorate had moved to the right. 

I find it hard to agree with this. 

Goldwater lost to a man whose 
name was closely linked to the 


Administration of John Kennedy, a 
man who became President as a 
result of the Dallas tragedy and who 
promised to follow the road of 
the New Frontier. The results of the 
1964 elections gave an unequivocal 

ted the American voter more—a 
clearly reactionary one or, on the 
whole, a progressive one: the man 
who picked up the Kennedy banner 
inflicted a resounding defeat on Gold- 

The 1968 election was different 
in every respect. None of the three 
candidates was even remotely re¬ 
mindful of a man who would fulfil 

Neither Nixon nor Wallace had 

spect. Humphrey, too, could hardly 
be considered as that kind of pos¬ 
sibility. When he said that “there 

in the country right now. If you let 
the country move that way, it will,” 
he was actually maintaining a position 
in line with Nixon. 

Humphrey openly admitted: 
“I’m not a fighter; I’m a concilia¬ 
tor.” And the electorate heartily 

every question; Humphrey endorses 
both.” read a placard in Chicago. 

And yet, realising that Humphrey 
represented at least the possi¬ 
bility of a liberal trend, the voters 











filial 


allotted him only 0.5 per cent 
fewer of their votes than Nixon. 

But what about those 49.5 million 
(41 per cent) who did not vote at all? 
It is my belief, that if, instead of 
Humphrey, there had been a can¬ 
didate of the J.F.K. order, he would 
have received a vast majority of 
the votes cast for Humphrey plus a 

Nixon, then, would have lost the 
election. 

Problems 


The election is over. Only 26 per 
cent of all possible votes, or 43.5 per 
cent of those cast, have established 
Richard Nixon in the White House. 

This in itself represents the first 
problem the President must solve: 
how to go about policy-making with¬ 
out having the majority of the 
American people behind him. 

There is a second fact that creates 
a no less serious problem. Both the 
and the Senate are controlled 
the Democratic Party. Nixon is 
first modern President-elect who 
have to contend with an 
osition-controlled Congress. How 
he go about policy-making in 

In all probability, Nixon will 
have to form a cabinet that 
reflects not only Republican, but 
also Humphrey-Democrat interests. 
Realising the popularity of Eugene 


McCarthy among student youth 
and the Negro population, Nixon 
will probably try to represent this 

Lastly, the new President will try 
to win back the Deep South, lost 
by both the Republican and 
Democratic parties to George 
Wallace. A piece of the pie may 
well go to Dixieland. 

The events that have occurred 
during the interregnum period— 
from November 5 to the time of 
writing—seem to prove my point. 
By this I mean the overt friendliness 
of Nixon’s statements concerning 
the Johnson Administration and, in 
particular, his words to the effect 
that the “current Administration 
is setting forth policies that will be 
carried forward by the next Adminis- 

Thus, the first thing we may ex¬ 
pect from Nixon is the creation of a 
non-partisan Administration. 

This done, how will the U.S. 
President go about solving problems 
of domestic and foreign policy? 

Looking to ’72 

When I say that Mr. Nixon wants 
to be a two-term President, I doubt 
if this statement will cause heated 
arguments. Also doubtless, he 
understands that this is only wishful 
thinking without ending the war in 
Vietnam. This is Nixon’s foreign 


policy goal number one, which, if not 
achieved, makes all his plans barren. 

When he said that Johnson and 
Rusk “could speak not just for this 
Administration but for the nation, 


tration as well”, Nixon was under¬ 
lining his agreement with the Paris 
talks. If this means that Nixon’s 


first foreign policy step will be end¬ 
ing the war in Vietnam, the more 
power to him. 

At the same time, there is cause 
for anxiety: for instance, a planned 
increase in Government defence 
spending—$10,000,000,000 over a 
four-year period, notwithstanding 
an anticipated ending to the Viet¬ 
nam war, which has been costing 
the U.S. $30,000,000,000 annually. 
How will these additional alloca¬ 
tions be spent? According to a 
Nixon staff member, to finance a 
volunteer army and costly new 


“The quiet Americans, the silent 
Americans, who have not been the 
protesters, who have not been the 
shouters—their voices are welling 
up across the country today. The 
great majority of Americans are 
angry. . . .” 

Just whom did Mr. Nixon have in 
mind when he spoke those words 
during the presidential campaign? 
Who are the “quiet Americans”? 

oured, not young population of 
America; they are the rather well- 

most of all their feeling of security. It 
is to them that Nixon appealed. 

Indeed, today the “quiet Ameri¬ 
can” is angry, for he has lost his 
feeling of security. His world is being 
threatened by countless racial re¬ 
volts and student demonstrations, by 


History knows cases when the 
vast responsibility of being Head of 

man, made him show a deep under¬ 
standing of the vital issues of the 
day. Today’s vital issue is peace, 
which can only be guaranteed by 
general and complete disarmament. 
It would be gratifying to think that 
President Nixon will enhance this 
problem’s solution by his political 
activities. 


Knowing this, all three candidates 
made “law and order” the dominant 
theme of their campaigns. This was 
so evident that, as Joseph Alioto, 
Mayor of San Francisco, remarked, 
it seemed that “none of the candi¬ 
dates is running for President. 

Nixon, however, took up the law- 
and-order issue before Humphrey. 

There is really only one way to 
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blacks, students and the poor: one 

discontent, something that in turn 
will engender important changes in 
American society as a whole. Nixon 
will hardly follow such a course. 
There remains another possibility. 


funds for . . . the war on poverty.” 

I believe the new President will 
do everything possible to restore to 
the “quiet American” his Nirvana of 
security and tranquillity. He will 
attempt to reach his goal by strength¬ 
ening “law and order”—or simply, by 
dealing with “shouters” and “pro¬ 
testers” more than strictly. 

It is quite possible that Nixon’s 


Social reform 


During the Presidency of J.F.K., 
policy hinged on the conviction that 
the Government must spend vast 
sums of money to better the lot of 




A FARMER 
AND HIS FAMILY 



































faim produce 
On their puv<uc pu 

acre) they kept a cow- 

of dozen chickens, and raised a 
calf and two pigs. Their private 
garden provided them with veget¬ 
ables. At retail prices the plot brought 
them a gross 2,060 roubles—but 
from that the 762 roubles paid to a 
herdsman, ploughman and lorry 
driver must be deducted. Still, it 
left a tidy net income. And Vladimir, 
one of the sons, also received a 
monthly student grant. 

The Arbuzov family, after a series 
of intricate calculations, came up 
with the figure of 4,936 roubles as 
their total annual income, without 
including benefits from public 
I consumption funds. 

Is this a high or a low income for 
a family of this size? Arbuzov’s 
father, Grigori, a “middle peasant” 
in the old days, thought his son’s 
family had a high income. “Why”, 
he said, “their receipts from their 
personal plot are greater than I 
ever earned when I had my own 
farm, plus the income I had from 
j doing odd jobs on t’ 

Reverting to tl 


buy nearly 110,000 pounds ofbread.” 

Bread, of course, is still one of the 
staple foods in Russia. But rising 
living standards create new demands 
for variety in diet. The Arbuzovs 
eat well—up to 700 lbs of meat 
a year, 4,500 pints of milk and 
almost 2,500 eggs. They have to 
buy fish and tinned foods. Their food 

calories, vitamins, proteins, carbo- 

The family spends about half its 
cash income on food, 2,370 roubles 
in all. Quite a lot, you think—but 
old Grigori used to spend up to 
90 per cent of his earnings on food, 
and ate poorly at that. 

the income go? There is no rent to 
pay, but minor house repairs and 
improvements run to 150 roubles 
and another 160 roubles goes on 
gas, water, electricity and firewood. 
Small farm implements cost 110 
roubles last year. 

Clothes are expensive: 750 roubles 
is spent annually keeping the family 
wardrobes up to scratch. And wines 

add roughly another 375 roubles. 

With a rise in educational stan¬ 
dards comes a demand for books, 
magazines, newspapers, gramo¬ 
phone records, cinema tickets, sports 
equipment and other items. Last 
year expenses for cultural needs 

“But this is a welcome expense,” 
says Alexander Arbuzov. “If our 








grandfather were alive and here he 
would say we were spending money 
on rubbish. The fact is that today we 
cannot live without all these things: 
they have become a necessity.” 

And does the family save any 
money? Yes, but they are not putting 
it aside for “a rainy day”. They 
save with a definite purpose— 
to buy expensive items. That is how 
they acquired a TV set and a motor¬ 
cycle last year. 

Income and expenses do not tell 
the whole story. The living standard 
of a family cannot be measured by 
wages alone. Like all Soviet families, 
the Arbuzovs receive many social 
services free or at a discount. 

first of all by the concern it shows 
for children, the aged and the dis¬ 
abled. 

In old Russia children were looked 
after by parents, sick people by 
relatives, and old people (if they had 
no children) by nobody. The peasant 
had reason to fear everything and 
everybody—the local authorities, 
bad weather, fire but most of all 
illness and old age. 

Things are different now. For 
over ten years the Bolshevik Collec¬ 
tive Farm has been paying its 
members average earnings for sick 
leave and annual holidays, maternity 

case of part-time students. Old people 



by a bear, bitten by a viper ... Up to 
30 per cent of the peasants died from 
unnatural causes. 

“Most of these people would have 
lived if only medical aid had been 
given them in time,” said Timofei 
Biryukov, an old farmer, and added, 
“It was a terrible life we led in the 

Three miles away from the farm 
there is a well-staffed district hos¬ 
pital with a wide range of specialists. 
Nevertheless, the collective farmers 
decided to set up a medical station of 
their own, from which patients 
could be sent on to the hospital if 
necessary, and where prescribed 

For 20 years there has not been 
a single child’s funeral on the farm; 
no-one has contracted malaria, 
tuberculosis or typhoid fever, to 
say nothing of smallpox and cholera, 
which were not infrequent in former 

used the services of the hospital, 
the creche, the kindergarten and 
the school—at a cost to the State 
of 926 roubles. 

This “secondary income”, as the 
benefits from public consumptioi 
funds are often called, was equivalen 
to 36 per cent of the family’s tota 
income. This is a substantia 
addition to the family’s livinj 
standards. 

The family’s living standard 
rose by more than ten per cent las 
year, and everyone confidently ex 
pects them to rise even faster in thj 


BULLFIGHT 

IN 

THE 

SNOW 


by Yakov SEGEL 

from the newspaper MOSKOVSKY KOMSOMOLETS 

-X- -X- -X- 




He had never been to a bullfight in 
his life. He had not the faintest idea 


When he went to San Sebastian 
in 1966 for a film festival. 


people called him “Toreador”, simply 
because he was a Spaniard. 

“Toreador”. . . Some even im¬ 
agined it was his name. But he was 
really Juan Lopez. 

Now he was living in Siberia, cast 




















there by the vagaries of fate and wa: 

Times were difficult when h 
arrived there, and people hadn’t th 
time or the energy to grapple with 
strange foreign name. They started t 
call him Vanya, 

Ivan, After all, it 


and the old 
loaded his gun in readme: 
could not bring himself to 
Baby was the only bull fo 
around. People came from 
way off to “borrow” him, ai 
returned- him gratefully 



People did not go out of doors any 
more than they could help. They had 
to go out to feed the cattle, of course, 
and to get water, but they spent 


Poor Juar 
bullfight. He knew nothing abo 
them. But no-one believed him, ai 


Either 

fasten 


; in the farmyard, the f 


/ Olgj 


door properly, or he had 

sell 1 —but whatever it was. Baby was 
out and was in a high old temper. 

being, he would lower his head, snort, 
and give an impersonation of a steam 

No-one tried to get to grips with 


at him. Juan couldri 
see her, but he knew very w 
she’d cleared a little peepho 
her warm breath and was 1 

Juan was not aware of the 
he was too busy looking 1 
bull. Baby 


; old grandfathers. 


Juan looked round desperately, 

bellow and hurled himself forward. 

The youngster had never seen a 
toreador, but the fans would have 
been delighted at the way he side- 

Baby raised his head, and was 
amazed. He had been sure that the 
boy would be on the end of his horns. 
He turned 
Now th 


sr for Baby. 


Suddenly they < 
each other. At rathe 


aght sight of | 
oulderingly M 


two fences. There was nowheri 
him to hide, nowhere for him tc 
to, and the bull charged again. 

His tremendous bulk filled the 
entire passageway, and his broad, 
sweating flanks brushed against both 
fences as he advanced inexorably 

By some miracle Juan dodged the 
blow again, squatting down in¬ 
elegantly to save himself from being 


Juan felt something warm over his 
shoulder as the bull struck him lightly 
with a horn. But he was not frightened 

He ripped off his padded jacket, 
which was wet with blood. 

Now when the buU rushed at him 
again, the boy flourished the blood¬ 
stained jacket under Baby’s nose, 
leading his enemy astray. 

Juan did not know that he was 


toreador would do. He did not know 
that his bloody jacket was having 
precisely the same effect as the 
toreador’s scarlet cape. 

All he knew was that he had to get 
the better of that bull, that there was 

the other side of that window Olga 

Now his first fear had passed and 
he had cheated the bull three times, 
Juan even went out of his way to 

that the angrier he made this pant¬ 
ing juggernaut, the greater the ad¬ 
vantage to himself, to man, to Juan, 

The bull surged forward again. 


This t 
jumped a: 




: of the infuriated 
Baby, and guided the bull past him. 

“It’s his Spanish blood!”'they 
whispered behind the windows. 

Only Olga could not understand 
what everyone else had grasped— 
that she could calm down. 

“Don’t take on so,” they said. “It’ll 
all be all right. He’s a Spaniard ....” 

That was 24 years ago. 

Juan has been back in his native 
Spain for a long tirAe now, but every 
time he goes to a bullfight and things 
get particularly tense in the ring, he 
recalls that Siberian bullfight of his 
in the snow ... When he won such a 
victory. 

He still remembers Olga, although 
he does not talk about her. 

The mother of his three children is 
called Mercedes,' and that Siberian 
bullfight was a long, long time ago. 
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One of them is Yevgeni Gubin, 
who uses an ordinary vice and fitters’ 
tools. The masterpieces he makes are 
popularly known as “Stradivarius 
guns”. It was Gubin who invented 
the one-trigger arrangement for the 
double-barrel gun. 

Another important innovation 
here is hot forging. Instead of boring, 
which is a very expensive and waste¬ 
ful process, the barrel mould is heat¬ 
ed with a high-frequency current and 
then stretched out to the required 


surprise I learned that it w 
ary birch impregnated wit 
dye. Its effective range is ; 

The Izhevsk Works also manufac-l 
custom-made guns, 


The Izhevsk gun-makers do « 
good job and can claim to be appre 
ciated, for their guns have a market 
in 50 countries. One in every thre< 
guns made in Izhevsk goes for ex- 


Amazing Birds 


Did you know that . . . 

. . . Ostriches live to 45, wild geese to 80, parrots to 100, vultures 
to 115, and falcons to 160 years of age? 

. . . There are about 100,000 million birds in the world? They are 
grouped into 9,000 species. 

. . . Credit for the world’s fastest metabolic rate goes to the tiny 
humming-bird? Only the size of a butterfly, it never stops eating 
because it feels hungry every three or four minutes. 

... New Zealand’s wingless bird, the kiwi, is one of the world's 
strangest? It never drinks water and it does not sing, even in spring. 
Its egg is a record-holder, weighing a quarter of the hen’s body- 
weight. Another eccentricity is that the egg is hatched by the male 
bird. One kiwi couple produce a single egg in a year. 

. . . Some birds take a short cut through the Mont Blanc tunnel 
when migrating? 
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has taken a professional oath to re¬ 
distress. “All right,” Svetlana says, 
thoughtfully fingering the medicine 
bottles on the bedside table. “I’ll 

On our way to see another of her 
patients Svetlana was buttonholed by 



the psychiatrist.” 


The scene is constantly changing 
for the doctor, as she goes from a 
shared, crowded flat to a one-family 
flat. She sees dark staircase wells in 
old buildings and the sunlit landings 
of new blocks of flats. 



marks the appearance of new furni¬ 
ture in the home of a young family, 
just as her sense of smell catches the 
elusive perfume of lotions in the 

Such daily acquaintance with the 
“physiology” of everyday life makes 
the doctor a natural sociologist, 
statistician and demographer. 

“Tomorrow I shall have a good 
day,” she says thoughtfully. “I’ll be 
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It is a principle of Soviet life that 
medical attention should be readily 
available to all. It is, in fact, in two 

First of all the services of doctors 
at the wide variety of medical institu¬ 
tions are within everybody’s reach 
from the financial point of view, for 
they are free—only the medicine it¬ 
self is paid for, and the charge is a 

general reach in the geographical 
sense, for the pivotal point of the 
medical service, the key to all the 

and there is at least one polyclinic in 
every district of a town, every urban 
district and every rural district cen- 

What does a Soviet citizen do 
bout of lumbago, or perhaps fears he 



up to seven classes of illness and als< 
such facilities as X-ray equipmen 
laboratory services, physiotherap; 


and other treatment departments. 

The number of local doctors de¬ 
served by the polyclinic. The area is 
divided into neighbourhoods, each 
having a maximum population of 
4,000 and being served by at least 
seven neighbourhood physicians. 

Among the specialists on hand at 
a polyclinic there are always a 

nose and throat specialist, a gynaeco¬ 
logist, a dental surgeon who also 
deals with all kinds of ailments of the 
mouth, and a dermatologist. 

Doctors at these State-run poly¬ 
clinics may refer patients to one of the 
specialised clinics which exist all over 
the country, and can arrange for 
them to be taken into a hospital. 

Apart from their healing work, the 


work, too, checking regularly oi 
health of the people in their dis 
Where necessary they issue me 
entitling patients to 



Many people nominally or 
of a local polyclinic do not in iact 
use it, as they may be attached to a 
clinic operating at their factory or 
office. 

People living in rural districts also 
have the services of clinics staffed by 
midwives and feldshers —the latter 






















Traditions 
and Innovations 


RUSSIAN BALLET 













So far there have been two international competitions it 
Moscow, the International Film Festival and the Tchaikov 
sky Competition. Now a third is to be added to the list—th 
First Imernational Ballet Concourse of Ballet Artists will b< 
held in the Soviet capital from June II to 25 this year. 

Not only will young dancers from all over the work 
compete; prizes and diplomas will be awarded for the best oj 
the latest work done by ballet masters, for the most interest 
ing choreographic developments in contemporary ballet. 

This article concentrates on the Russian classical ballet, 
we plan to publish more articles from time to time on ballei 
in the Soviet Union. 



































Dmitri Shostakovich in 1942, in 
Leningrad—a city which, though 
beleaguered, bombed and starved, 
never capitulated. 

There is a naturalness about 
Igor Belsky’s ballets, which combine 
the familiar movements of real life 
with the beauty of strict classicism. 

stilted representation of our life — an 
unfortunate ballet convention — and 
that photographic naturalism so 


The experiments of some Soviet 
ballet masters were in the field of 
symphonic ballet, stemming from a 
firm belief in the ability of modem 
classical dancing to convey the 

music without literary assistance, 
without the aid of a libretto. 

Hence a rejection of the traditional 
costumes of the classical ballet, the 
tunic, the tutu and the collet. 

These tendencies were particularly 
clear in the work of such small ballet 
companies as that of Kasyan Golei- 
zovsky, a Moscow ballet master of 
great experience. He has created 
interesting ballets without plots to 
instrumental music and symphonic 
miniatures by Chopin, Liszt, Scriabin 
and Prokofiev. His dancers give fre¬ 
quent concerts at the Tchaikovsky 
Hall in Moscow, and are consistently 
popular. 

Oleg Vinogradov’s modern ballets 
are also interesting. He began by 
staging, at the Novosibirsk Opera 
continued on Page 64 
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MOSCOW’S 

TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


from the magazine 

GORODSKOYE KHOZIAISTVO MOSKVY 
(Moscow Municipal Affairs) 


Moscow, with a population of 
more than six million, does not yet 
face such a severe traffic crisis as 
New York, Paris or London. But 
with more and more cars and 

every year, an acute traffic prob- 

Traffic experts are working 
mitigate and postpone, such a 
ventional methods—widening of 
struction of underpasses and 
reaching proposals are being ad- 

Banning of street parking in the 
city centre, and the building of 
many-tierecj underground garages 
beneath offices, cinemas and 
theatres, are being considered. 


Another scheme which is tech¬ 
nically feasible is the construction 
of underground throughways at a 
depth of 120-150 feet. Cars would 
enter from ring roads and could 
travel at 65 miles an hour. 

In the harsh winter months 
there would be no snow and ice 
problem. Exhaust gases could be 
piped to thermal power stations, 

the tunnels and providing addi¬ 
tional fuel for heating water and 
producing electricity. 

Some of these projects have 
advanced beyond the realm of 
theory and entered the blueprint 

preliminary study. 

tive if Moscow is to avoid the 
traffic shambles already being ex¬ 
perienced by New York and other 

































IVAN 

TURGENEV 

THE 

GREAT 

RUSSIAN 

WRITER 





Turgenev’s childhood was spent 
on the wealthy family estate. As a 
young man he often quarrelled with 

condemned the barbarous practice of 
selling and buying people, and was 
overwhelmed with sympathy for the 
victims of landlord despotism. 

The life of the people as T urgenev 
















THE 

TRYST 


by IVAN TURGENEV 


I was sitting in a birch copse in 
autumn, about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. From early morning it had 
been drizzling, with intervals from 


was. It was not the gay laughing 
tremor of the spring, nor the subdued 
whispering, the prolonged gossip of 
the summer, nor the chill and timid 

ly audible, drowsy chatter. 

A slight breeze was faintly hum- ' 
ming in the treetops. Wet with the . 
rain, the copse in its inmost recesses 
was for ever changing as the sun 
shone or hid behind a cloud; at one 

though suddenly everything was 
smiling in it; the slender stems of the 
thinly-growing birch trees all at once 
took on the soft lustre of white silk, 
the tiny leaves lying on the earth Were 
of a sudden flecked and flaring with 
purplish gold, and the graceful stalks 
of the high, curly bracken, decked 
already in their autumn colour, the | 

interlacing in endless, tangling criss- 

ly again everything around was faint¬ 
ly bluish; the glaring tints died 
instantaneously; the birch trees stood 

fresh-faUen snow before the cold rays 

and slyly, stealthily, the finest rain 
began falling and whispering through 


clouds, at another it suddenly cleared 
in parts for an instant, and then 
behind the parting clouds could be 
seen a blue, bright and tender as a 
beautiful eye. 

I sat looking about and listening. 
The leaves faintly rustled over my 



Not one bird could be heard; all were 
in hiding and silent, except that at 
times there rang out the metallic, 
bell-like sound of the jeering tomtit. 

Before halting in this birch copse I 
had been through a wood of tall 
aspen-trees with my dog. I confess I 
have no great liking for that tree, the 
aspen, with its pale-lilac trunk and 
the greyish-green metallic leaves 
which it flings as high as it can, and 
unfolds in a quivering fan in the air; I 

its round, slovenly leaves, awkwardly 
hooked on to long stalks. It is only 
handsome on some summer evenings 
when, rising singly above low un¬ 
dergrowth, it faces the reddening 

and quivers, bathed from root to top 
in one unbroken yellow glow, or 
when, on a clear windy day, it is all 
rippling, rustling, and whispering to 
the blue sky, and every leaf is, as it 

away, to fly off and soar into the 
distance. 

But, as a rule, I don’t care for the 
tree, and so, not stopping to rest in 
the aspen wood, I made my way to 
the birch copse, curled up under a 
tree whose branches started low 

consequently capable of shielding me 

that sweet untroubled sleep only 
known to hunters. 

I cannot say how long I was 
asleep, but when I opened my eyes, 
all the depths of the wood were filled 

across the joyously rustling leaves 


flashes, of intense blue sky; the 
clouds had vanished, driven away by 
the blustering wind; the weather had 
changed to fair, and there was that 
feeling of peculiar dry freshness in 
the air which fills the heart with a 
sense of buoyancy, and is almost 
always a sure sign of a still bright 

I was just about to get up and try 

eyes fell on a motionless human 
figure. I looked attentively; it was a 

twenty paces off, her head bent in 
thought, and her hands lying in her 
lap; one of them, half-open, held a 
big nosegay of wild flowers, which 
softly stirred on her check petticoat 
with every breath. Her clean white 

wrists, lay in short soft folds about 
her figure; two rows of big yellow 

She was very pretty. Her thick, fair 
hair of a lovely, almost ashen hue was 
parted into two carefully combed 

crimson head-band which was 

forehead, white as ivory; the rest of 
her face was faintly tanned that gol¬ 
den hue which is only taken by a 
delicate skin. I could not see her 
eyes—she did not raise them; but I 
saw her delicate high eyebrows, her 
long lashes; they were wet, and on 
one of her cheeks there shone in the 
sun the traces of quickly drying 
tears, reaching right down to her 






Her little head was very charmii 
altogether; even her rather thick sni 
nose did not spoil her. 

I was especially taken with tl 


her quivering, almost supplicating 1 
eves to the man annroachine when 


ng 


I looked at him with curiosity 
from my ambush. I confess he did 
not make an agreeable impression on 
me. He was, to judge by external 



confused, and only 


i red sideburns, o 
pinched the yellow hairs sprouting o: 
his thick upper lip — in fact, he gav 
himself insufferable airs. 

He began his antics directly h 
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by Victor PEKEUS 

condensed from the newspaper LTTERA TURNA YA ROSSIYA 

Early man lived for 20 years, on 
the average. The ancient Romans did 


31 years. In 1926 in Russia, life 
expectancy was 44.3 years, shooting 
up to more than 68 years in 1959. 
Today Russians can expect to live to 
be 70, on the average, and some day 
100 years may be reached. 

Will the average life span keep 
rising after that? 

As well as the concept of average 


uses the concept of 


! 


Certainly, some people have al¬ 
ready lived to be 156 or even 186. 
Dr. Alexander Bogomolets, an 
eminent Soviet pathophysiologist, 


f old age. So now the list of 
>n gerontology and geriatrics 
s 40,000. More than 200 hy- 
3 have been advanced to ex- 
ie secret of ageing. Science 
impted to storm old age from 



Hardly any science produces more 
hypotheses and theories than these. 

To quote a Soviet encyclopaedia, 
ageing is a natural process resulting 
from continual biological changes 
comprising the life process. 


n 20 ai 


of age before it 

This period brings the reproduc- dissected and tied 
tive function to a peak—man’s sexu- matic tubes in a 
al activity reaches a climax a 

towards the age of 75. 

Metabolic changes in thi 


>t Weissm 

theory explaining why death is inevit¬ 
able. He believed that the human 
body grows old by losing the ability 

Ilya Mechnikov, a distinguished 
Russian microbiologist, by his intoxi¬ 
cation theory, thought that the body 
was gradually poisoned by its own 

theories, were practical. Edouard 
Brown-Sequard, a French physiolo¬ 
gist, thought he could rejuvenate 
himself by injecting a fresh extract 
made from the testicles of dogs and 
1 * ~ ' Austrian, 


of the cells that w 


gradual decline in 
ity. The power of logical and asso¬ 
ciative thinking weakens markedly 
after 45. 

Assuming that ability to reason at 
20 equals 100 units, at 50 there are 
only 80 units left and at 60 only 75. 




is far 


l —they have all contributed 


tion by transplanting the testes of 
anthropoid apes and of young people 
to old men. But no amount of this 
kind of effort brought any encourag- 

Attempts at rejuvenation have 
grown rapidly in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The material used was taken 
from thyroid and pituitary glands, 
and later a combination of pituitary, 
suprarenal and thyroid glands. Dr. 
Bogomolets made a serum from an 
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Painter-poet 
of his 
native land 


Sergei Gerasimov (1885-1964) 

by Andrei CHEGODAYEV 

from the magazine ISKUSSTVO 


All his life, Sergei Gerasimov 
painted his native countryside 
and the people who lived there. 
For his series “The Russian 
Land”, he was posthumously 
awarded the Lenin Prize. 
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standing motionless for a while, he 
began to walk back and forth along 
the water’s edge, treading gently. 
Finally, he clambered on to a flat- 
topped boulder rising slightly above 

The bear bent his broad head 
close to the water and sat as if frozen 
for 15 minutes or so. Then abruptly, 

fish sailed through the air and landed 
on a sandbank. 

The bear scuttled nimbly to the 
spot and gobbled up the fish. Then he 
resumed his position on the boulder. 

breath. Soon the bear landed his 
second fish, then a third. He ate all of 

throwing the remains on the sand. 

After watching the bear fishing for 
an hour, we found it boring just to 
sit there without moving, and my 

at the “angler” to scare him off when 
we spotted a red fox in the un¬ 
dergrowth behind the bear. Slowly 
and quietly, with eyes fixed on the 
bear’s back, the fox stole along to¬ 
wards the bear’s catch. 

With only two yards to go, he 
crawled along hugging the ground, 


The fox snatched one of the fish 
but instead of giving himself away by 
scurrying back into the undergrowth 
with it, he retreated slowly and noise¬ 
lessly. In a few minutes he returned 
and approached the booty more 
boldly. The bear, engrossed in his 

madeofF with another fish. 

'“What a smart one!” my friend 
whispered admiringly. At that mo- 

seeing the fox, growled menacingly 
and began to chase it. But the fox 
had already disappeared into the 
thick undergrowth, where the bear 
could not follow. 

The shaggy angler returned to his 
fish and began to devour it with an 
air of gloomy determination. 

Then my friend rose, let out a 

bear, “Right, old man, the show’s 
over. We get the rest of the fish!” 


The bear made a choking sound 
—perhaps from annoyance, perhaps 



of dry branches as he made off 
through the thicket. 

Descending the steep bank, we 
took what was left of the catch and 
went to a nearby hunting lodge, 

“I’ll have another one on the 
bear,” said my friend, helping 
himself to a second bowl of soup. 


































































LINCOLN’S RUSSIAN 
GENERAL 

by Kyrill Kalmanovich 
from the almanac PROMETEI 



The name of Colonel Turchaninov 
appeared frequently in American 
newspapers during the Civil War. 
Who was he? 

Ivan Turchaninov was born in 
1822. He attended the St. Petersburg 
Artillery School and continued his 
military education at the Academy of 
the General Staff. Holding the rank 
of colonel, he took part in the 
Crimean War (1853-56) and had 


every opportunity to continue an out¬ 
standing career, but preferred to re¬ 
tire from the army. Announcing that 
he needed medical treatment, he went 
abroad—first to Britain and then to 
the United States. He completed an 

When war broke out between the 
North and the South in 1861, the 


3 at Army Headquarters. A 

:d 150 Negroes to his regiment, 
[any members of the Uni 


a few 

Confederacy, and there were 
who advocated a compromise 
After a series of effective 
tions Turchaninov’s regimen 
pwd Huntsville and 

regrouping, leaving only a small 
ison in Athens. The Confederates 
: advantage of the situation, 
eked and captured the town. 
The greater part of the garri- 
zt . Shortly, 
e from the 
captured town: the prisoners-of-war 


Russian offered his services to the 
government and was placed in com¬ 
mand of the 19th Regiment of Illinois 
Volunteers, which formed part of the 
troops of General Don Carlos Buell. 
The regiment earned a reputation as 
one of the best in Sherman’s Army. 

” irchaninov’s Russian military 
training proved of value in preparing 


September 1862, President 


on him the title of Brigadier-General. 
The people of Chicago gave a rous- 


paper, left no doubt as to the pub¬ 
lic’s opinion of the court-martial. 

In 1863, Turchaninov, in com- 
le 3rd Infantry Brigade, 

operations. In the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga he applied the tactics of Rus¬ 
sian bayonet charges. Despite some 
setbacks on adjacent sectors the bat¬ 
tle was won. Turchaninov’s Brigade 
also played a decisive role in the 
Battle of Missionary Ridge. 

In 1864, ill-health forced Turcha- 




one on the Battle of Chick 
The last years of hi: 
tragic. Suspecting that 
partment officials were ti 
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"Wanted: Turners, milling-machine opera¬ 
tors, maintenance men, mechanics, 
fitters, assemblers, etc." 


Ads like this can be seen in show- 

and in newspapers and magazines. 

According to the Central Statisti¬ 
cal Board, about 60 per cent of the 
workers engaged in the USSR’s key 
industries have an eight- or ten-year 
education. This is more than the 
present technological level of produc¬ 
tion requires. At the same time there 
is a shortage of skilled workers. 

Technological development means 


now requires independent logical 
thinking, emotional maturity and 
constant perfection of knowledge 
rather than well-developed practical 
skills. These qualities are developed 
to a considerable extent at school. 
The training of the modern skilled 
industrial worker should therefore be 


faster than the number of ^ 
Consequently, school-leaver 
are not going on to colleges i 


choose jobs with a future at factories, 
ultimately becoming highly skilled 
workers. Naturally they must first 














the First Ball-Bearing Plant — has 
revealed that the trades the young¬ 
sters were taught on the job were 

Those who go through ordinary 
schools have a good general educa¬ 
tion and fairly high demands on life, 
but they have no vocational training. 
At first they can be used as unskilled 
workers but this is liable to put them 
off factory work altogether. They 
cannot apply their knowledge to the 

Experience has shown that the 
most reliable and highly skilled work- 

schools. But the flow from these 
schools is not nearly enough for in¬ 
dustry. And not only because there 
are not enough of these schools. 

persuade youngsters to enter them. 

At present almost all children fin¬ 
ish the eight-year school. Then they 

tinue at the same school and finish 

secondary education, or to enter a 
specialised secondary school, or a 

schools give students a complete 
secondary education and the right to 

vocational schools teach them a 
trade but do not give the School 
Certificate which makes them eligible 
to study at a higher institute. This 
explains why the majority (80 per 
cent or more) of boys and girls prefer 


Material standards of the average 
Soviet family have risen considerably 

workers for generations do not want 

schools. Most pupils in these schools i 
are orphans, children of unmarried j 
mothers and backward pupils 
transferred from ordinary schools, i 
Reinforcement of the working class I 
with such a negligible intake of I 
youngsters is an abnormal phenome- I 
non both socially and politically and I 
is fraught with undesirable con- 1 
sequences for society. 

It is quite evident that the present I 
system of public education, which, I 
when introduced, ensured technologi- I 
cal progress, is now behind the times; I 
vocational training does not meet the ] 
requirements of modern production I 
and it will become increasingly inade- I 
quate as time goes on. Vocational I 
schools must not only teach boys I 
and girls a trade but also give a I 
School Certificate enabling them to go I 
on to college or university if they wish. | 

More than 100 vocational schools 1 
now combine industrial training with I 
general secondary education for I 
School Certificate. Just one school of I 
this kind in Leningrad has trained I 
about 1,500 turners, fitters and I 
milling-machine operators in the last I 
six years. And its pupils are in far I 
greater demand than workers trained I 
at ordinary vocational schools. 
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CACTUS ON MARS 

observed on Mars. Astrobotanists of Kazakhstan are of the opinion 
that these dark areas on the planet are covered with plants resembling 

This supposition is based upon a comparison of spectrophoto- 
metric analyses of cactus which grow in the most barren desert 
lands on earth and the spectrograms of sections of the surface of 

The Kazakh astrobotanists hope to establish the principal dif- 
;nces in the spectra of wild and cultivated plant life. This, they 
ieve, will provide a scientific basis for judging whether life exists 
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Leonid Likhodeyev, a satirist 
popular in the USSR, 
ms born in Odessa in 1921. 
He was in his second year at universe 
when he became a front-line soldiei 
Initially he was seriously interestei 
in writing poetry—his first book oj 
verses came off the press in 1953. 
But he became increasingly drawn 
to satire, although he still writes 
verse, travel notes and plays. 
Reflections -While Facing a Red 
Traffic Light was published on 
his return from a trip to Poland. 
No doubt the piece ms occasioned 
by thoughts of Moscow and memorie 
of Russian pedestrians tripping 
across the road against red 
traffic lights. 

by Leonid LIKHODEYEV from LITERATI 

ty 

r 

JRNAYA ROSSIYA 























denominator—speed. The 
nodel of car does not matter. 


the Devil presented one with a 
Renault, another a Moskvich, a third 
a Mercedes and someone else with 
a Fiat? It’s how you drive that 
counts. Understand? 

crossed with dotted lines, arrows, 
zebras and traffic islands where 
pedestrians are often stranded, 

to and fro, up and down, back and 
forth, with snorts of impatience and 
disappointed screeches of the brakes. 

Relations between Warsaw car 
drivers and Warsaw pedestrians 


not. So pedestrians do their best to 
emphasise this advantage of the 
car and always give one the right of 
way to the repair shop. What is 
more, the pedestrians are canny 
types. They have figured out that a 
funeral at the expense of the driver 
who ran you down is not so good as 

standing on the pavement, their eyes 
glued to the traffic light. They are 
experienced people. They won’t be 
enticed by the yellow light. The only 
thing that can get a pedestrian to set 
foot on the roadway is a green light. 

Any time of day or night, whether 
the traffic is thick or non-existent, 
you will always see pedestrians with 
eyes fixed on the traffic light. They 
wait patiently, cheerfully, and even 
carry on small talk as if nothing 
unusual were happening, as if this 

























ALEXANDER 
TV A RDOVSKY'S 
POETRY 

* 

from his Autobiography 

* 



poetry at all, but I distinctly recall 
that I had a fervent desire, so passion¬ 
ate that my heart nearly burst, to 
achieve all that—metre, and rhyme, 
and music—a desire to give birth to 
them, and without delay: a feeling 
that still accompanies any new plan of 

Tn summer, 1925, I broke into 
print for the first time, with a verse 
called “My Cottage” in a Smolensk 
newspaper. 

At the age of 181 went to Smolensk 
where I entered a teachers’ training 
college. I did a successful two years 
there, and then went on to the Moscow 
Institute of History, Philosophy and 

That period was perhaps the most 
decisive and significant of my literary 

the countryside was in the throes of a 
great reorganisation based on the 
principles of collectivisation. Every¬ 
thing that was taking place on the 

extremely closely—in everyday life 
and in the social, moral and ethical 

Tearing myself away from my 
books and my studies, I travelled out 
to collective farms as correspondent 
of regional newspapers and fervently 
hunted out all that made up the newly 
developing way of life in the country- 


real start of my literary career. 

My principal literary work during 
the Second World War was Vasili 
Tyorkin (“Book about a Fighter”). 


of this poem, it gave me real happiness 
to know that my work was of some 
use. Tyorkin was my lyric, my pam¬ 
phlet, it was my song and my sermon, 
my anecdote, my story-teller’s fancy, 
my heart-to-heart talk, my dialogue 

At about the time I wrote Vasili 
Tyorkin and my verses Front-Line 
Chronicle, I started on my House by 
the Road, which was not finished until 
after the war. Its- theme was war, 
but from the other side—from the 
point of view of home and family, of 
the wife and children of a soldier and 
how they went through the war. 

Always, side by side with my 
verses, I wrote prose—Press reports, 

In my thoughts and my plans for 
the future, prose had always occupied 
a more extensive position. 

Whereas I knew the Smolensk 
Region and gained some happy and 
priceless memories from it simply 
because my mother and father lived 
there, I myself made the acquaintance 
of Siberia, with its austere and mag¬ 
nificent beauty and fabulous 


After each trip I noted down for my 

discovered in the complex process of 
establishing collective farm life. All 
this constituted the theme of my 
poem The Promised Land in 1936, 
which won the approval of readers 


This new link with “distant lands” had 
a direct effect on my main work of the 
fifties, Space Beyond Space. 

Since the mid-fifties I have devoted 
a considerable part of my working 
time to editing the magazine Novy 
Mir (New World). 






Tyorkin’s jaw was firmly 

















“Let’s sit down on this cadaver, 

All my bones, I think, are broke.” 

“If we can’t fill up our bellies, 

We at least can have a smoke.” 

“How’d you like a sup of something— 
Cabbage soup with cream on top?” 

“How’d you like a sip of something?” 
“I’d be willing—just a drop.” 

“Maybe two ” 

Suddenly they seemed to hear 
Someone say, just audibly: 

“Drive this jade away from here! 

I’m alive, as you can see.” 

Up they jumped from off Vasili, 

Had a look—alive all right! 

“Can you beat it?” 

“Now we really 

Must get back before the night.” 

“Just to think of him surviving! 

Quite a marvel, on the whole! 

Not so strange to find a body, 

But a body with a soul!” , 

“Once his soul is whole—come on! 

We had almost passed him on 
To the Ministry of Land.” 

“Get your spade without delaying, 

He is frozen to the spot. 

Chop his coat off...” 



“Come on, soldier, lift the soldier.” 
"Off we go! Have patience, friend.” 
Slowly, carefully they bore him, 
Trying hard to ease the ride. 

He looked happily before him; 

Death kept trailing at the side. 

RutfMd^otksTnddrifts^f snow— 
“Why not rest a little, brothers?” 
“That’s all right. We’d better go. 
Night is coming. Don’t you bother 



Lug a live one, than a dead.” 

And the other said: “That’s right. 

And besides, it’s understood, 

That a live one must keep going, 

While a dead one’s home for good.” 

Now it seemed the wind was easing; 

Less relentless grew the storm. 

“Lost your gloves? Your hands are freezing. 

Here, take mine, they’re nice and warm.” 

As she listened, Death kept thinking: 

“What a friendly lot they are!” 

All her hopes were quickly sinking: 

“There’s no sense in going far. 

I can see they’ll never let him 
Go away with me today. 

And she sighed and turned away. 

Translated by Margaret Wettlin 


Dedicated to Mothers 


From beginning to end it’s goodbye, 
We say them to mothers in sequence— 
In our childhood you cannot deny 
We treated the first with nonchalance. 








While we stood at the door in a sweat 
That something would happen to cramp 
Our going, although it was set. 

Then the parting “for good” came along, 

The one mothers dread ijuite the most: 

Of our “filial” bent right or wrong 
We were quick to advise them by post! 

And we sent them some snapshots of who 
The girls were they’d not met before, 

So big-hearted, permitted them too 
Their strange new in-laws to adore. 

After brides—of course grandchildren small... 
Then a wire falls out of the blue, 

Between Gran, dear old Mum... yes, and yoa 
Translated by Gladys 



AN AXIOM THAT FAILED 

Because the gas we know in English as nitrogen does not 
support combustion or breathing, the great French 
chemist Lavoisier gave it the name “azote" (from the 
Greek “azoos "— “lifeless") in 1787. On the assumption 
that it was an asphyxiating agent, the Germans called 
nitrogen "StickstoffThe English name, taken from the 
Latin “nitrogenium ", meaning “producer of saltpetre", 
represents a bridge between life and death, because 
saltpetre (potassium nitrate) is a first-class fertiliser. 

With carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, nitrogen is one of 
the four basic elements of all living matter from 
amoeba to man. 

The textbooks claim that most plants and animals 
assimilate nitrogen only in the form of compounds (in 
their food), and not in the free state, out of the air. Now 
this universally accepted view has been overturned by 
two Soviet scientists. Dr. Mikhail Volsky and 
Dr. Fyodor Turchin. 

























pheric nitrogen and soil nitrogen by 

In experiments supervised by Dr. 
Turchin at Dolgoprudnaya, near 
Moscow, atmospheric nitrogen fed to 
a plant was “tagged” with radioac¬ 
tive isotopes. Within ten minutes it 
had penetrated the plant’s cell sap. 


not have penetrated there within ten 
minutes. That meant it had been 
assimilated without the help of ilo- 
dule bacteria and the root. 

Many experiments have revealed 
that leguminous plants are, in fact, 
capable of taking in nitrogen direct 
from the atmosphere without help 
from the root. The “lifeless” gas is 


cereals. 

Dr. Turchin has confirmed 
Liebig’s surmise. Now the question 
is: what about Liebig’s practical ad- 

The fascinating prospect now 
opening up is that sooner or later 


in his day. For one thing, the 
nitrogen absorbed by a plant from 
the air is insufficient for it. However, 
the way to achieve the aim h'as been 
charted. 

Very likely, stimulants will be 

small amounts into the soil, will acti¬ 
vate the enzymes forming a chemical 
link between the atmospheric 
nitrogen and the plant, without the 
aid of bacteria. 

An alternative is the artificial de¬ 
velopment of supplementary nitro- 


the lc 


the short-range programme for rais¬ 
ing yields and nutritive value of 
crops. But whatever the practical ap¬ 
plications of the discovery may be, 
its theoretical importance can hard¬ 
ly be exaggerated; it means that 

have prevailed for a whole century 
since Liebig’s failure. 

Dr. Turchin died in 1967, but his 
disciples both in the i 


der way at the Institute o 
Compounds of the USSR 
of Sciences. 

Complete abandonm 
nitrogenous fertilisers 


Soviet Unic 
Dr. Wilson 


oad, incl 



AND ANIMALS, TOO— 

AN OUTSTANDING DISCOVERY 


condensed from 
the newspaper 
SOVIETSKAYA 
ROSSIYA 


discovery by Dr. Mikhail Volsky. It 
was worded: “A hitherto unknown 
ability of animals and higher plants 


the passiv 
gen. It wa 
organisms 
plex form 









ee nitrogen—that was 
itric, Dr. Volsky de¬ 


nitrogen, which they appar- 


head of the Strength of Materials 
Department at the Gorky Institute of 
Water Transport Engineers, so he 
was beginning to study something 


From Dr. Nikolai Semyon< 




There were a few, however, who 
Polezhayev, for instance,^ declared 


Volsky’s 


cited in the textbooks. He based his 
judgment on the results of strictly 
scientific experiments which Dr. Vol¬ 
sky carried out in 1950-51 in a 
special laboratory at the Lobachev¬ 
sky University, Gorky. 

Dr. Volsky’s techniques revealed 


was published in Proceedings of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences in 1959. 

Dr. Giovanni Costa, of the Onco¬ 
logy Institute, New York, carried out 

sational results, in 1962. Dr. Costa 
communicated his findings to the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and tc 
Dr. Volsky personally. 

In 1964 Dr. Volsky completed - 

to the similar degree he already 




batch of hen’s eggs ii 
parts, hatching one lot 
or and keeping the oth< 


In 


incubated eggs, finding t 
chicks had three to ten per a 
nitrogen than the eggs. 


placed in ar 
which all tl 
by the inert 


development of the 
tional food that cou 
sorption from the 


;d for the 
yo. As the 
d no addi- 

le only by ab- 


ult, the animals’ blood 
changed abruptly, witl 
emoglobin content. This 


rch has considerable in- 
Dlogists, specifically for 
l to ensure normal life 




In 


)r. Vladimir 
Minister for Higher 
Secondary Education of the USSR, 
and himself a biologist, said that Dr. For 
Volsky’s experiments had yielded un- begun 
expected results, and the explanation 
given them had been even more un¬ 
expected. At first few scientists found 
hemselves able to agree with Dr. 



'ery. Dr. Volsky had been put- 


Volsky’s a 


variably supported 

bold hypothesis. In this way an out- witn nrst-cias 
standing discovery had been made. Dr. Stoletc 

Dr. Stoletov said he assumed that tended to imp 
the most important direction of by providing 
research arising from the discovery ditional equip 

biological mechanism of 
by living organisms of th 
nitrogen of the atmosphei 
On this score, the dis 


experiments. This selfless effort had 
been marked and readily supported, 
so that today Dr. Volsky was the 
head of a rather good laboratory 


'Chlorophyll is i 
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by Yuri POPOV and Victor SMIRNOV 

from the magazine ISKA TEL (Seeker) 


The fighter zooms skywards. 
Suddenly something goes wrong 
and the plane gets out of control. The 
clouds, flat and tranquil beneath the 

aslant on the right. The plane goes 

Ivan Kunitsyn, the pilot, tries to 
regain control of his rebellious 

self. “Steady. Watch the instrument 
panel.” 

stalling. There’s a response. 

He feels a sharp jolt. His vision is 

in a vice, his body is like lead. 

The fighter climbs steeply. The 
engine is giving everything it’s got. 
But gradually there is a slackening in 
speed. So far, the plane is still rising, 
but in a moment—it will go into a 

lightning. In seconds, the ejector seat 


Low altitudes are no gc 
more, then it will be too late. 

and catapults out. In a few mi 
search plane takes off, flying low 


Meanwhile Kunitsyn splashes 
down, plunging in head-first, but 
bobs up like a cork in his Mae West. 
The inflatable dinghy dances on the 
waves, safely fastened to his belt. He 
wonders when he could have pulled 
the string to release the compressed 


Adrift in his wash-tub 


He steadies the boat with his chin, 
clutches the straps and heaves 
himself in with a quick movement. 
Fur-lined jacket, warm trousers, 


But he’ll try to save the machine. 
Stalling must be stopped somehow; 
he mustn’t go into a spin again. 

But it is futile. The earth rises to 

order from the command post. 

The instruments register spin. The 
clouds heave and whirl. Altitude is 


all soaked. Water has even penetra¬ 
ted his flying helmet. 

He crouches in his dinghy. What a 
boat! Just a wash-tub. No room to 
stretch his legs. The bloated orange 
sides rise only slightly above the 
surface. It is a refuge, though. Not 
exactly a spacious residence with all 
mod. con., but a refuge all the same. 

Where’s the parachute? It should 



His gloves have gone. 

Remember, keep on the move until 
help comes. Not a second’s respite. 

His Mae West is tight against his 
chest, hampering 1 movement. Numb 
fingers struggle with the clasps. The 


straps are water-swollen. At last he 
gets it off and puts it on the side of 
the boat. No room for it inside. 

Night closes in. 

He slaps himself across the face. 
Once. Twice. His cheek feels pain. 


Drowsiness overpowers him. The 



water. What hopes of being found! 
But he’s confident they’re looking for 
him. “Stick it out for just one night,” 
he repeats to himself. 

Life-jacket gone 




little to the left, a pencil of light. 



















A light pulsates in the dark. A 

It must be the shore or another 

Kunitsyn stops rowing and tries to 
stretch his legs. The body below the 
waist is numb, as if paralysed. 

There is a growing pain in his 
chest, as though somebody were 
ruthlessly squeezing his ribs, not al¬ 
lowing him to breathe. The back of 
his head aches. He is shivering all 
over. He clenches his teeth, so that 


His legs no longer feel pain. The 
island is drawing near. But he won’t 
be able to step ashore, because his 



Make your leg obey you by sheer 
Now use your hands, as hard as 


Watch the beacon 

His feeble hands cannot rumple 
velop his legs like cold armour; he 

Pain makes itself felt. Feeling re¬ 
turns. Now he can afford to rest a 
bit, to save energy for getting ashore. 

Kunitsyn lies in the boat as if in a 
cradle. The waves push him, shake 

Kunitsyn rises in despair. The 

boat is so close to the shore, he can 
even hear the surf. Two nights and a 


away from this dead island! 

Suddenly the light comes on again. 
One, two—darkness. Kunitsyn 

believe his eyes. Three—light; four, 
five—darkness; six—light. The 
beacon is working! 

Ivan begins to laugh, hoarsely, 
sobbing. 

beaming; it simply hid behind a cliff 
when the boat approached the island. 
Never say die. The laughter 


This time he can’t afford to 
the former mistake and pull i 
where, frantically. He i 


is for the bay, dodging 


snags. 

He is lucky. It is high tide, and the 
waves carry the boat closer to the 


Ivan clutches at the bare, sharp 
branches of a tree washed ashore, 
pulls himself up and hauls his weary 
body ashore. 

Then he pulls the boat out of the 
water. The rubber at the sides is 
worn thin. Had the island been a few 
miles farther off, he would never 
have reached it. He tugs the boat 
ashore carefully, giving sharp rocks a 
wide berth. 

Rocks beyond the surf-line are not 
there. 

The left leg begins to help him, 
pushing the body on; it is alive and 


not frostbitten. But he can’t move the 
right one, on which he has been 
sitting all the time. 

He can now lean against a boulder 
and take off the boot. His fingers 
struggle with the knot. He cuts the 
lace and feels a sharp pain in his leg. 

“Help!” he shouts. “Help!” 

No answer. The shore is littered 
with dead twigs, planks, boards. 

Kunitsyn crawls along the shore, 
looking for sticks that could be made 
into crutches. At last he finds a 
couple that will do. He shortens one 
of them with the knife. 

Resting heavily on the crutches, 
Ivan walks uphill towards the 
lighthouse. 

It is some 50 yards off. Each step 

then he falls, the slope is so steep. 

The burner, the hood, the convex 
lenses and the tongue of eternal flame 
are the same. 

This time Kunitsyn takes extra 

Burning his comb 


light with his jacket to prot 


out in two seconds. Too bad. 

Kunitsyn sets fire to the tube of 
his mouthpiece. White tongues of 
barely visible flame lick along it. 
Forgetting his crutches he steps out¬ 
side, bends low, almost falls, and 
inserts the burning tube beneath the 
heap of grass. 



He gathers moss, grass, the driest, 

small heap. He leaves nothing to 
chance. A single spark will set it 
aflame. 

The lighthouse shields it against 
the wind, put of his pockets comes 
anything that will burn: a comb, a 

mouthpiece will do, too. 

This time the hood opens easily. 

instinctively jerks back for fear that 
the light may go out at the touch. 


the launch. 

The launch manoeuvres, grows 
bigger, heads straight for the island. 
He sees people on deck. But it 


It is moving away! 

Ivan throws his crutch into 
Aboard the launch people 


the air. 
shout 




It must be a mirage, a wild flight 
of fancy. The launch will dissolve in 






the sea the way the night ships did! 
that comes to hand: damp boards, 
A message is radioed: “Kunitsyn 
A helicopter approaches the island 

A few days later the newspapers 
published a Decree of the Presidium 


of the USSR Supreme Soviet saying: 

“ Pilot-captain Kunitsyn I.T. is 
awarded the Order of the Red Ban¬ 
ner for outstanding valour, fortitude 
and presence of mind in an emer¬ 
gency. ...” 

Ivan Kunitsyn spent a con¬ 
siderable time in hospital. 

On recuperating he began to fly 
again, despite all the doubts of the 
doctors. 



THE SA UCE MAKES 
ALL THE 
DIFFERENCE 


The first nine of the sauces we give here are purely Russian. 
The others may perhaps seem familiar to you, for the majority 
of Russian sauces are of French origin, having come herefrom 
France about two centuries ago at the time of Catherine II, a 
great admirer of all things French. Some of the sauces of that 
time are still made from the original French recipes, while 
others have been adapted by the authors of cookery books to 
suit Russian tastes and possibilities. 

In most cases, the dish with which the sauce is served is 
stated. This has not been done with the horseradish sauces, for 
in Russia, horseradish is served with a wide variety of dishes, 
including boiled, roast and fried beef, roast and fried mutton, 
and any kind offish. 

Hot Horseradish Sauce 


Beat up yolks, add sour cream, stir well and mix with the horseradish. Heat 
slightly. Remove from gas, add lemon juice, salt and sugar. Serve hot. 



























RUSSIAN FOR YOU 


Sour Cream Sauce for Fried or Roast Game 


Melt 1 tbs butter in sai 
gradually, stirring, then 
Then add salt and j tbs butter, and mix well. 

Vinaigrette Sauce for Cold Fish 01 


:d yolk of egg through a 


it and add finely chopped egg wl 
ir Roast Game or Goose 


Thoroughly mix jam and mustard, add port, lemon and orange juice and 
put the mixture through a sieve. Cut lemon and orange peel into thin strips 
and leave in boiling water for one minute. Do the same with chopped onion, 
cool both peel and onion, mix into sauce and add pepper. 

Mushroom Sauce for Baked Vegetable Pie 


Wash mushrooms in warm water and leave to soak for 2-3 hours in 
of cold water. Then boil mushrooms in the same water, without salt. 

Melt 1 tbs butter in frying pan, sprinkle in flour, and fry until golden 
Stir in 2 cups mushroom stock. Cook on a low gas for 15-20 minutes 

Fry finely chopped oni .. 

. id bring to the boil. 


ypOK neTBepTbiH Lesson Four 


HEMHOrO O 5KHBOTHMX 



oh n03HaK0MHJica c EBreHHeM, npeno/iaBaTCJieM aurJMiicKoro 
JBbiKa b cpe/iHeii uiKOJie. 

OflHaacflbi h EBreHHM nouuiH b mockobckhh 30onapK. 

EcTecTBeHHO, hto nocjie aroro peab 3aiHJia o mbothhx. 

— Te6e HHKorAa He npHXOztsDia b ronoBy mmcjib o tom, 

hto jnoflH OHeHb HacTO — h HecnpaBeAHHBO — nepeHOcai 
CBOH HeflOCTaTKH Ha '/KHBOTHbIX? - CnpOCHJI fl,XCOH. 

— Eeam.ie raBOTHbie, — paccMesraca EBrenwii. — Bo bcSm 
BHHOBaTbi 6acHonHCHbi, HaHHHaa c 33ona. 

— nocjiymavi, EBreHHii, — CKa3aji flacoH, — Tbi 6bi He 
cmot paccKa3aTb MHe o HeKOTopbix nan6ojiee ynoTpeoHTejib- 
HblX B pyCCKOM H3bIKe Bbipa/KCHHSIX, CBH3aHHbIX C XCHBOTHblMH? 
3 to 6biJio 6bi zura mchh h mrrepecHO, h noJie3HO. 









- C yaOBOJlbCTBHeM, ZI'/KOH, HO TOJlbKO C yCJIOBHeM, HTO 

Tbi noTOM paccxaaceuib MHe 06 aHrjiHHCxHx BbipaaceHHax. 

— /IoroBopMjincb ! — cKa3aji flacoH. — Hy, HaaHHaK. 

— JIaflHo. HanHy c Toro, hto Mbi nepeHocnM Ha Bcex 
acHBOTHbix OflHy M3 caMbix HenpHHTHbix HejTOBeHecKHX nepT, 
KOrfla rOBOpHM O KOM-TO, HTO «B h£m npocHyjica 3Bepb»'). 
3aTeM, Mbi roBopHM, hto nenoBex «xocoJian» 2 ), oSHacaa TeM 
caMbiM MeaBeflH, hto Taxaa-To acemiiMHa «TOJiCTaa, xax 
KopoBa» 3 ). B o6meM, nocTaerca miiothm 3kmbothi>im. Hanpn- 
Mep, Mbi roBopHM o tom, hto HejiOBCK: «epiUMTca» 4 ), «neTy- 
ihhtch» 5 ), «conoBeeT» 6 ), «npojiHBaeT xpoxoflHJioBbi cjie3bi». 

— rioc.TcaHee BbipaaceHHe 3ByHHT iiohth tohho Tax ace 
nO-aHTJIHHCKH, — 3aMeTHji flacoH. 

- Hy, 3T0 nOHHTHO. Bcab B PoCCHH HeT xpoxouhjiob, j 

nosTOMy Bee Te BbipaaceHMa, KOTopbie xacaiOTca HecymecT- 
BVK3IHHX y Hac aCHBOTHbIX - HMnOpTHpOBaHbl. 

— Hy, npojiojiacaii, 3 to Bee onciib HHTepeCHO, — cxa3aji 
A*oh. 

— HenoBex y Hac «BpeT, xax cMBblfi MepHH» 7 ), «HrpaeT c 
apyrMMH b KOujKH-MbimKH» 8 ), «nbeT, xax jiomaflb» 9 ), «Hann- 
BaeTca, xax CBHHba». Oh «TpycjiHB, xax saau», «M3BMBaeTca, 
xax yao>, y Hero «jiHCbH noBaaxH» 10 ), oh «npHJiHnaeT xax 
nnaBxa». Ho sto jiajiexo He Bee. 

— npocTH, hto a Te6a nepe6nBaio, ho a xoTeji 6bi 3HaTb, 
6biBaeT jin Tax, hto Ha3BaHHe acHBoraoro y Bac TBywiiT xax 
pyraTeJibCTBo? 

— Eme 6bi ! Bot Te6e Hecxojibxo npHMepoB: niaxan, nmax, I 
oceji, Bep6jnofl, aca6a, hhjhok, 6apaH, nayx, CBHHba, 3Mea. 
XyflocoHHyio h 3Jiyio acemnwny Ha3biBaiOT Bbinpoii, TOJicroro, j 
xpacnojiHucro MyacHHHy — 6 opobom. Ecjim hcjiobcx cmotpht ! 
Ha Te6a, pacxpbiB pot ot M3yMJieHna, to BnojiHe mosxho ero 1 
cnpocMTb: hto Tbi ycTaBMjica, xax 6apaH Ha HOBbie BopoTa? I 
06 oneHb rjiynoM nejioBexe roBopaT, hto y Hero «xypHHbie 
M03ra». Ecjih xoneuib o6bacHHTb cboh njioxofl nocTynox TeM, I 
hto Bee Tax jicjiaior, to roBopHuib: c BOJixaMH acHTb, no- 
BOJIHbH BbITb' ■). 


— fla, acHBOTHbiM no-pyccxH aocracTca He MeHbiue, HeM 
no-aHrjiMMCXM, — cxa3aji flacoii. — Ho cxaacH bot hto : ecTb jih 
y Bac XBajie6Hbie BbipaaceHHa, b xoTopbix ynOMHHaioTca 

— EcTb, ho, necTHO rOBopa, mx MeHbiue. Mbi roBopHM, 
HanpMMep, o co6aHbeii npejjaHHOCTU, o jibBHHOM ccpane, 
opjiHHOM Bar.Ta/ie, xoiuanbeii jiobxocth, rpaHM03H0CTH jiaHH, 
MypaBbHHOM TpyuojnoSMM. MoacHO cxa3aTb, hto Taxoii-To 
noeT, xax coJioBefi, hto oh paSoTaeT, xax Jiomajib, naaBaeT, 
xax pbi6a. Pbi6aM Toace CTpauiHO iiociaeica. HanpMMep: 
pbi6Hii rjia3 12 ); axyjia MMnepMajiH3Ma; mojihmt, xax pbi6a; 
6beTca, xax pbi6a 06 Jien 13 ); hh pw6a hh Maco. Ecjih aceHiHHHa 
Hepecnyp xy;ia, oHa — cejieuxa. Cjiobom, cxojibxo acMBOTHbix 
- CTOJIbXO H BbipaaceHHH. 

— Hto ac, — cxa3aji A*oh, — a nocTapaiocb 3anoMHHTb 
to, hto Tbi paccxasaa. 

— Tenepb Tbi paccxaacn MHe 06 aHrjiMHCxnx BbipaacetiMax, 
— nonpocHji EBreHHM. 

— Tbi 3Haenib, jiaBaii othoxchm sto Ha apyroii pa3: a 
ona3,nbiBaio Ha CBHjiaHHe. 

— Xopoiu rycb! 14 ) — OTBeTHJi EBreHHM m BecbMa HOBOJib- 
Hbiii CBoen yMecTHOM luyTXOH, noacejian A^OHy ynana. 


HECKOJIbKO AHFK/IOTOB O JKHBOTHbIX 


O/iHaac/ibi b pe 3 yjibTaTe aisMaiiHOHHoii xaTacTpoijjbi b ny- 
CTbrae oxa 3 ajica CTapbiH cxpnnan. Tojibxo oh «a ero cxpHnxa 
yucjiejiM. Oh ineji, uieji no nycTbme m B/ipyr HaBCTpeny eMy 
— jieB ! My 3 bixaHT BcnoMHMJi, hto My 3 bixa axo 6 bi jieiicTByer 
Ha amxhx 3 Bepen ycnoxaMBaiome m 3 anrpaji Ha cxpnnxe. JleB 
cen h CTaji cJiyiuaTb. Bcxope npHcoejiHHHjica x HeMy BTopofl 
JieB, 3 aTeM TpeTHM, HCTBepTbiii, naTbifi . . . Bjipyr noaBHJica 
orpoMHbiii, CTapbiii JieB. yBHjreB nejioBexa, oh pacTejixaji 
cbomx co 6 paTbeB, xHHynca Ha cxpunana h cteji ero. 

— Kax Te6e He cTbijiHo? — 3aroBopMJiH upyriie jibBbi. — 
Oh Tax Myaecuo Hrpaji! 







* * * 

Cjioh jcynaeTca b Mope. Bapyr k 6epery nonxoawx Mbimica 

H KpHMHT: 

— 3h, tm, ToacTbiM! Hy-xa, Mapin Ha 6eper! 

— A hto TaKoe? 

— IIoroBopH, noroBopn y vreHfl ! 16 ) Bbixoan, aa noacn- 
Bee! 17 ) 

CaOH BbIXOaHT, COBepmeHHO . HOpaiKCHHblM HaXajIbCTBOM 


Mbiiiib nocMOTpejia Ha caoHa, noTOM roBopHT; 

— JIaflHo, Bajm oicfoaa 18 ). 

— Cayman, Moxcer cxajxemb, b HeM aeao? 

— Tax h 6biTb 19 ), CKaacy. Kto-to cxswy.'i 20 ) moh xynaabHbie 
TpycHKH, bot s h noayMaaa, hto, mokcx 6brrb, Tbi. 


pyCCKHE nOCJIOBHm.1 H IIOrOBOPKH 
O 5KHBOTHBIX 

Be3 KOTa MbirnaM MacneHnna 21 ). 

Bjih 3 Hopbi aMca Ha npoMbicea He xoaHT 22 ). 

EbiTb co6axe 6 htoh — naiiaeTca m naaxa 23 ). 

B MyTHOH Boae pbi6a aoBMTca 24 ). 

BxHyaaarb kohs c XBOCTa 2S ). 

Biiana nTHpa no noaeTy “). 

Boax b OBeHbefl mxype 27 ). 

Bojik h Kaxcabift roa aHHsiex, aa oBbiaaa He Meiiacx 28 ). 
BoaxoB ooaxbca — b aec He xoaHTb 29 ). 

BopoH BopoHy raa3 He BbiKaioer 311 ). 

BopoHe coKoaoM He 6biTb 31 ). 

Bot rae co6axa aapbixa 22 ). 

Bchk xyaHK cBoe 6oaoTo xBaaHT 33 ). 
flapeHOMy kohio b 3y6bi He CMOxpsn 34 ). 

Jleaaxb H3 Myxn caoHa 33 ). 

fleaHTb Hixypy Hey6HToro MeaBeaa 36 ). 

3a asyMfl 3aiinaMH noroHmnbca, hh oaHoro He noil- 
Maemb 37 ). 

3aMOpHTb HepBHHKa 38 ). 








3oJioTas KjieTKa conoBbH He KpacHT 39 ). 

H BOJ1KH Cbllbl, H OBUbl Uejlbl 40 ). 

Korea paK cbhcthct 41 ). 

Koinice cMex, MbiiuKe cjie3bi 42 ). 

JlHTb KpOKOflHJTOBbI CJIMbl 43 ). 

Jlyniue CHHHLia b pyxax, HeM acypaBJib b He6e 44 ). 
MeTaTb 6Hcep nepen cbhhbhmh 4 5 ). 

Ha 6e3pbi6be h pax pbi6a 46 ). 

He 6oifca toh co6axH, xoTopaa jiaer 47 ). 

HoHbio Bee KouiKH cepbi 48 ). 

Oaiia jiacTOHKa BecHbi He senaer 49 ). 

IIo KorTaM y3HaioT jibBa 50 ). 
noxynaTb KOTa b Menace 51 ). 

C MexBcaeM apyxcHCb, a 3a Tonop aepxncb 52 ). 
Cjiobo He BopoGeii, bbijictht — ne nofiMaeuib 53 ). 
CoGaxa jiaeT — BeTep hocht 54 ). 

Cooaxy CbecTb Ha hcm-jih6o 33 ). 

HbinjTflT no oceHH CHHTaior 36 ). 

MepHoro xoGejia He OTMoemb no6ejia 37 ). 

Sana xypupy He yaaT 58 ). 

NO TES 

J) Lit. The beast in him awoke. 

2) Lit. Cross-pawed. 

3> Lit. Fat as a cow. 

5> To boast. 


ailing for a fight. 













32) That’s where the dog is buried (meaning, that is the reason). 

33) Any snipe praises its own swamp. 

34) Don’t look a gift-horse in the mouth. 

35) To make an elephant out of a fly (meaning, to make a mountain out of 
a molehill). 

36) To divide the skinof a living bear (meaning, to discuss the results of 

37> Chase two hares, you’ll not catch one. 

38) To kill the worm (meaning, to satisfy one's appetite). 

39) A golden cage does not make the nightingale more beautiful. 

40) The wolves are full and the sheep are safe (to find a solution that satisfies 
all concerned). 

41) When the shrimp whistles. 

43) To shed crocodile tears. 

44) Better a bluebird in hand than a crane in the sky. 

45) To cast pearls before swine. 

46) in fishless times even a crab is a fish. 

47> Fear not the barking dog. 

48> At night all cats are grey. 

50) Know the lion by its claws. 

5i> To buy a cat in a bag (to buy something without seeing it). 

52) Be friends with a bear, but keep an axe handy.. 

53) A word is not like a sparrow - once it has flown out, it cannot be caught. 

54) Dog barks, wind carries (meaning, there is little harm in angry words). 

55) To eat a dog on something (to be a great specialist on a given subject). 

56) Count your chicks in autumn (meaning, do not make rash forecasts). 

57> You’ll never wash a black dog white. 

58) The egg should not preach to the hen. 


Next month’s 

sputnik 

Don’t go without the March issue—crammed 
with fascinating, colourful, informative reading; 
the pick of 11,000 Soviet publications con¬ 
densed in easy-to-read form. Every subject 
under the sun. Here are just five star features 
from next month’s 184 pages . . . 

☆ The keys to long life 

☆ King of Comedy. His name? 
Arkadi Raikin 

☆ Furs from Russia 
☆ Art of the centuries 

☆ Professional direction in 
Soviet schools 

Plus all the regular features Sputnik’s readers 
watch for every month. The next English Sput¬ 
nik is on sale on 9th February. 












